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Meany Spurs Minimum Wage Mobilization 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A strongly- 
worded message from AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany to Congres- 
sional leaders early this month put 
the 15-million-member federation 
squarely on record in support of 
extending coverage under the fed- 
eral minimum wage law. Pres. 


Meany reminded the Congressmen 
that the AFL-CIO regards exten- 
sion of coverage under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act as “a matter 
of first priority,” a decision reach- 
ed unanimously by the merger con- 
vention last December. 


Supreme Court Spoke Tco 


Pres. Meany’s firm stand, re- 
printed elsewhere on this page, was 
backed up by the AFL-CIO publica- 
tion “Labor’s Economic Review,” 
whose latest issue, headlined ‘“Un- 
finished Business: Extend Mini- 
mum Wage Coverage,” is devoted 
exclusively to an analysis of the 
present law and the amendments 
needed to make it carry out the 
basic objective of the law. That ob- 
jective, as stated by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, was “to eliminate, as 
rapidly as practicable, substandard 
labor conditions throughout the na- 
tion. ... The act declared its pur- 
pose in bold and sweeping terms. 
Breadth of coverage was vital to 
its mission.” 


May 5 Mobilization in Capital 


The U.S. Dept. of Labor itself has 
said that “the present coverage and 
exemption provisions of the Act fall 
far short of accomplishing its ob- 
jectives,” the AFL-CIO points out, 
adding that “Congress should act 
now to remove the myriad of un- 
just and unnecessary exemptions 
which have forced millions of work- 
ers to continue to work at substand- 
ard wages. Extension of FLSA 
coverage is one of the most im- 
portant items of unfinished busi- 
ness facing the 84th Congress.” 


This welcome support from the 
AFL-CIO cannot help but put 
strong pressure on Congress to en- 
act broader minimum wage cover- 
age. But RWDSU officers pointed 
out that the basic job of persuad- 
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RWDSU CAMPAIGN to extend coverage under federal minimu 












age law 


has received solid support of AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany. At last year’s 

Minimum Wage Mobilization, months before merger of AFL and CIO, Pres. 

Meany, shown above with RWDSU Pres. Greenberg, encouraged delegates 

to press for retail coverage. This year, united labor movement is giving 
“first priority’’ to coverage legislation. 


ing Congress to act will have to be 
done by the rank and file members 
of the unions directly concerned 
with this legislation. 


The Minimum Wage Mobilization 
to be held by the RWDSU in Wash- 
ington on Wednesday, May 2, thus 
takes on added importance. It will 
be a key move in labor’s efforts to 
convince Congress to improve the 
minimum wage law—‘“the most im- 
portant project ever undertaken by 
the RWDSU,” as Pres. Max Green- 
berg declared at a New York area 
meeting last month. 


Arrangements for the mobiliza- 
tion, described in detail in the last 
issue of The Record and in a letter 


sent by Pres. Greenberg to all locals, 
include the following: 

@ Delegates will assemble at 
12:30 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Hotel Willard for a brief 
meeting. 

@ Chartered buses will take del- 
egates to the Capitol to meet with 
their Senators and Representatives. 

Special arrangements have been 
made for New York area RWDSU 
locals, which are expected to send 
half or more of the total delegation. 
Here are the facts for New Yorkers: 

@ A special train has been char- 
tered to make the trip to Washing- 
ton on the morning of May 2 and 
to return the same evening. The 
train, “The Advance Washington- 


Meany Letter to All Congressmen 


(Letters similar to that below 
were sent by Pres. Meany to all 
Senators and Representatives.) 


Honorable Sam Rayburn 

Speaker, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives 

House Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 


My dear Mr. Speaker: 

When the Congress raised the 
minimum wage last year, it was 
generally recognized that only half 
the job of modernizing the Fair 
Labor Standards Act had been ac- 
complished. This task will not be 
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completed until the law’s coverage 
is extended to millions of low-paid 
workers now denied its protection. 


Extension of minimum wage pro- 
tection is the responsibility of the 
Federal Government. There is not 
the remotest possibility that State 
action will provide adequate min- 
imum wage protection for workers 
exempt from the federal law. 

In recognition of the urgency of 
this matter, the AFL-CIO conven- 
tion unanimously called upon the 
Congress “as a matter of first pri- 
ority, to extend the full protection 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 


all workers in industries engaged 
in or affecting interstate com- 
merce.” 

On behalf of the AFL-CIO, I urge 
you to do everything possible to as- 
sure that hearings on extension of 
minimum wage coverage are held 
at the earliest possible moment so 
that Congress may act during this 
session to remove from the law all 
unnecessary and unjust exemp- 
tions. 


Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MEANY 
President, AFL-CIO 





ian,” will leave Penn Station, New 
York City, promptly at 8:25 a.m, 
Daylight Saving Time. Lunch will 
be served to all delegates on the 
train. 


@ Chartered buses will meet the 
train in Washington and take New 
York delegates to the mobilization 
meeting at the Hotel Willard. 


@ The return train will leave 
Washington at 5:50 p.m. and will 
arrive in New York by 10 p.m. Din- 
ner will be served on the train. 


@ The complete cost for New 
York delegates, for transportation, 
lunch and dinner, will be $13 per 
person. 


Judging by the early response to 
Pres. Greenberg’s Mobilization call, 
the May 2 rally in Washington 
promises to be one of the greatest 
ever held. 





Because of extens:ve ‘Record’ 
coverage of the Macy strike, 
comics, humor and the cross- 
word puzzle, which usually ap- 
pear on Page 15, have been 
omitted. On that page instead 
are Labor News Roundup and 
What’s New In Our Industry, 
“hich ordinarily appear on 
Page 4. 
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RECORD 
Outside of R.H. Macy thousands of singing, spirited pickets livened 34th Street in Manhattan on first morning of strike. 


8000 ON STRIKE | AT MACY STORES 


NEW YORK CITY—Business at the world’s largest department store ground 
to a virtual standstill on Tuesday, April 10, when 8,000 R.H. Macy employees, 
members of RWDSU Local 1-S, took their case for higher wages, pensions, welfare 
improvements, shorter hours and job security to the sidewalks outside the main 
store and the four Macy branches. The walkout came exactly a week after the 
employees had voted unanimously to authorize a strike at simultaneous member- 
ship meetings which were linked by television. 


RWDSU Exec. Vice-Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, who is president of Local 1-S, gave 
a detailed picture of the final week of hectic negotiations and the breaking off of 
talks on April 9. Reporting to a jam-packed membership meeting April 10 at Man- 
hattan Center, Kovenetsky reviewed the stubborn refusal of management to budge 
from its final inadequate offer despite mediation efforts by N.Y. State Mediation 
Board Chairman Harry Uviller and other state officers. 


The firm’s last offer, unanimously rejected by the union negotiators, called 
for a three-year pact, with a $2 wage increase in each year; pensions of $15 a 
month at 65 for employees with 15 years service ranging up to a maximum of $25 
after 25 years service; $1,000 life insurance; a total of $40,000 for adjustment of 
wage inequities; and some improvements in the health plan. Macy’s rejected the 
union’s demand for a reduction in hours and 43 other contract changes, and tied 
in its offer with a demand of its own for modification of the contract on such 
provisions as the right of executives to do employees’ work, changing part-timers’ 
schedules, etc. Union leaders declared that these tie-ins would represent a sub- 
stantial loss for the union and its members in conditions that had taken years 
to gain. 


Local 1-S Vice-Pres. William Atkinson informed reporters on the first day 
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of the strike that the union had previously scaled down its original demands to 
the following as a basis for a settlement: a $3 wage increase in each of the three 
contract years; pensions of $50 per month; a work week shorter than the current 
40 hours; and changes in working conditions. Management’s response to this bid 
was to stand firm on its last offer. 

As this issue of The Record went to press on the second day of the strike, 
the firm’s 2,000 executive and supervisory personnel were manning counters and 
stockrooms, but they were spending most of the day talking to each other across 
aisles empty of customers. Many counters remained shut down. Union officers 
estimated that the picket lines were keeping out 85 per cent or more of the store’s 
usual number of customers. Kovenetsky said that police had commended the union 
for the orderliness of the picket lines, whose effectiveness apparently was not 
limited by restrictions placing pickets some distance from store entrances. 


Meanwhile, city and state officials were attempting to bring about a resump- 
tion of negotiations, but as The Record went to press, talks had not begun, 

In Miami Beach, Florida, where the RWDSU Executive Board was preparing 
to meet, Pres. Max Greenberg announced that the Board would formulate plans 
to rally all RWDSU members behind the Macy strike. The International union, 
he said, would mobilize all-out AFL-CIO support for the strike. 

Throughout the country the strike was receiving prominent treatment in 
newspapers and on radio and television broadcasts. The dramatic picture of thou- 
sands of singing, marching RWDSUers was seen by millions on TV, and the fight 
of Macy workers to win substantial improvements through their union was ex- 
pected to win a new and added response from unorganized retail and department 
store employees now in the process of being organized by RWDSU affiliates. 
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Inside R. H. Macy, exclusive ‘Record’ photo shows small group of executives forlornly contemplating empty chairs in Shoe Dept. 
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, . iP US WIN. The Macy strike, involving as it does the 
fot: 4 HE iN. 8,000 employees of the world’s largest store, is 
HIGHER PAS  ByGHER ast - getting lots of attention. Radio, television and 
SHORTER HOURS wong 9 the press are keeping the public’s eyes focused 
| Fae en sn FGM! on strike issues and events. But behind the 
, meen headlines and the occurrences that make those 
headlines, there’s another story. It’s the story 
of people—8,000 of them, putting their live- 
lihood and their security on the line. Some- 
times the story is tragic, sometimes it’s funny. 
But always, it’s the story of people. Here are 
a few chapters: 


Cy Workers 
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Human Side of 
The Macy Strike 


The Macy strike was only minutes 
old when Ceil Curry, financial secre- 
tary of Local 1-S, was injured during 
a scuffle outside the store’s loading 








NIGERIAN SUPPORT for Local 1-S members on picket lines at Macy’s Herald Sq. store is de- platforms. Pickets were urging truck Li 
monstrated by two trade union leaders from that country, in U.S. on government-sponsored visit. drivers not to go through their lines, Ap 
As police pushed them back, Ceil fell it ; 


Chiet O. A. Beyioku, left, secretary of Nigerian Port Authority Workers Union, and N. A. Cole, chair- 


man of All-Nigerian Trade Union Federation,picket on 34 St. in colorful native garb. and injured her leg. She was taken to 


a hospital, where her injury, declared 
to be minor, was treated. 


* cm * 


Heroes of the day to the 8,000 Macy 
strikers were 63 butchers employed in the 
meat department concession. Members of 
the Amalgamated Meatcutters Local 400, 
the butchers refused to cross the picket 
lines, though they were not directly in- 
volved in the dispute. Their union officers 
estimated their lost wages at $1,000 a day. 


7 * . 


At a Local 1-S membership meeting April 
10 after the first day of picketing, strikers 
were cautioned by ‘1-S’ Pres. Sam Koven- 
etsky not to be alarmed the next day if 
they saw trucks backing up to the meat 
department, “Those aren’t for delivery to 
customers,” he said. “They’re just removing 
the meat from the store so it won’t spoil.” 





* + + 


An important announcement at the same 
meeting: “There will be no day off tomor- 








ww -. at row. Even if it’s your regular day off, report FRE! 
nf “ia Pa i : ee eee for picket duty.” What, no overtime? 
: ¢ ,. F ee j is A ‘ aes bea © men 
SEA OF HANDS raised to authorize Macy strike was seen by millions on TV as Station WABD cameras focused on Local 1-S hs ; . on tl 
membership meeting April 3 at Manhattan Center. Walkout came a week after this unanimous strike vote. Tramagers Workers Pees, Mike Gam, ¢ 
guest speaker at the meeting, noted that 


“there won’t be many cops on duty out- 
side Macy’s tomorrow. They’ll be down aft 
City Hall picketing for the same things 
you're picketing for—higher wages and 
shorter hours.” 


* * . 


The only near-arrest on the first day of 
picketing happened to Jerry Harte, an exe 
ecutive board member of Local 1-S. Jerry 
had come to the line armed with a razzer, 
a@ small device which emits a loud Bronz 
cheer, to salute customers passing the line. 
After he used it a few times, the gene 
darmes hustled him off. Seems he was 
violating New York City’s new noise abate- 
ment ordinance. But the cops let him g0 
with a warning to keep the Bronx cheers 
soft and genteel. 


A spur-of-the-moment publicity stunt on 
the picket line mushroomed quickly. Two 
Nigerian trade unionists, pictured elsewhere 
on this page, were invited by The Record 
to join the line. Their picture in the papers 
attracted the attention of television people, 
; who wanted the Nigerians to add some color 
— i ; pag coverage of the strike. As a result, 

Beyioku and N. A. de 
OBODY HERE BUT US DUMMIES,” these empty Macy counters seem to be saying. Normally jammed with shoppers, uled to a their tee Pata Doce ype oe 
Macy’s second floor presented this barren scene on first day of strike by 8,000 members of Local 1-S, Garroway’s “Today.” 
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LIGHTER MOMENT in tense strike-vote meeting of Macy employees on 

April 3 came during speech by Local 1-S Pres. Sam Kovenetsky. Enjoying 

it at right are ‘1-S’ Vice-Presidents William Atkinson and Phil Hoffstein, 
and Org. Deby Valencia. 
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FREIGHT ENTRANCES of R.H. Macy’s Herald Sq. store get attention of 
men pickets, most of whom work in non-selling departments. With them 
on the line is ‘1-S’ Pres. Sam Kovenetsky, shown just left of center. He too 

began as Macy non-selling employee. 
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CANASTA GAME helps fill hours between assignments for these Macy 
employees at temporary strike headquarters in Manhattan Center. Sur- 
rounded by interested kibitzers are, |. to r., Jeanette Mancuso, Alice Lein- 

berger and Betty Tomzak, 
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Gimbel Talks Recess 
As All Eyes Turn 
To Strike at Macy 


NEW YORK CITY—Negotiations between Gimbels and District 65 have 
been recessed as the attention of 10,000 department store members of ‘65’ 
turned to the strike at R. H. Macy of their sister union in the RWDSU, Local 
1-8. The Gimbels contract, which expires in 1958, provides for a reopening 








this year. 
‘65’ Organization Director Bill Michel- 
son announced that at a meeting with 


Gimbels management Tuesday, April 10, 


the day the Macy strike began, the com- 
pany was informed that the Macy strike 
made continued talks with Gimbels un- 
wise. 

“While we enjoy cooperative relations 
with Gimbels management,” Michelson 
said, “the conflict at Macy does not at 
this time make it wise that we pursue 
our negotiations. In the first place, all 
of our attention is being directed to as- 
sisting the Macy strikers. Secondly, while 
whatever settlement is finally reached 
with Macy will not determine the Gim- 
bels settlement, it is clear that the strike 
and its results will have an important 
effect at Gimbels. Therefore, we asked for 
a recess of negotiations, and the com- 
pany representatives agreed. The talks 
will be resumed after the Macy strike is 
ended.” 

Present at the negotiations, in addi- 
tion to Michelson, were ‘65’ Dept. Store 
Director Carl Andren, General Organiz- 
er John Meegan, and a committee of 25 
stewards. 

Meanwhile, the contract reopening 
with Bloomingdale management has 
been submitted to arbitration. Negotia- 
tions broke off when the company fail- 
ed to make any offer of a wage in- 
crease or other contract improvement. 
Andren declared that the Bloomingdale 
members of ‘65’, aware of the implica- 
tions of the Macy strike in their situa- 
tion too, are also mobilizing to assist 
the Macy strikers. 

Negotiations with a third major de- 
partment store under contract with Dis- 
trict 65, Stern Bros., began April 4 when 
demands of the employees were submit- 
ted to the company. The date for a second 
meeting was not set, but it is believed 
that here too negotiations will mark time 











BILL MICHELSON 


while Stern members assist the Macy 
strike, and await its outcome. 

Among all department store members 
cf ‘65’ there is tremendous interest in 
the Minimum Wage Mobilization spon- 
sored by the RWDSU in Washington, 
D. C. on May 2. Members at Blooming- 
dales alone are raising funds to send 100 
delegates, and the other stores will keep 
pace. 

Andren said a tremendous turnout of 
delegates from District 65 “cannot help 
but have an important effect on our ne- 
gotiations. Our department store collec- 
tive bargaining program is a fine pro- 
gram this year—with a $50 lowest hir- 
ing minimum, and a $10 raise as the 
main points. Certainly a vigorous effort 
on our part to win favorable legislation 
could be of immeasurable assistance in 
winning this program.” 





42-17 Vote for RWDSU at 
McCutcheon's on 5th Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY—An important breakthrough in this city’s non- 
union retail stronghold on fashionable Fifth Avenue was scored on April 4 
when employees of James McCutcheon & Co. voted overwhelmingly for an 


RWDSU local to represent them. 


Retail Drygoods Employees Local 1102 won the National Labor Rela- 


tions Board election by a vote of 42 to 17, 
it was announced by RWDSU Vice-Pres, 
N. Jerome Kaplan, president of ‘1102’. 

The union’s smashing victory climaxed 
@ month-long campaign to organize the 
store. The drive was led by Kaplan and 
Local 1102 Business Rep. George Kaye. 
A majority of the store’s 62 employees 
quickly signed up, and NLRB Examiner 
Julian Hoffman, acting on the union’s 
petition, ordered the April 4 election. W. 
Frank Donato acted as observer at the 
election on behalf of the McKutcheon 
employees. 

The 10l-year-old store, located on 





Fifth Avenue at 49th St., is regarded as 
the outstanding store of ite kind in the 
country. It specializes in fine linens, 
tablecloths, bedspreads, etc., and caters 
to New York’s “carriage trade.” 


Kaplan reported that a negotiating 
committee will be elected by the Mc- 
Cutcheon employees at a meeting to be 
held April 24 at the New Weston Hotel. 
Following designation of the committee, 
@ meeting to open negotiations will be 
held with the store management, Kaplan 
said. 





RWDSU Board Meets April 12 


An important meeting of the RWDSU Executive Board was slated to 


begin Thursday, April 12, in Miami Beach, Fla., as this issue of The Record 
went to press. The Board is to act on proposals to establish a staff retire- 
ment plan, an RWDSU welfare program, and a voluntary strike fund. It will 
work out a complete political action program, and will consider plans to 
hold educational conferences. 

An important phase of the meeting will be formulation of final plans for the 
union’s big Minimum Wage Mobilization to be held in Washington, D. C. on May 
2, two weeks after the Board meeting closes. Board members will report on the number 
of delegates to be sent by their areas and locals. 

A late development on which the Board will also act is the Macy strike. Pres. 
Max Greenberg will put before the Board members a plan of action to rally RWDSU 
and other labor support for the strikers. 
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- 91-61 Victory Scored for RWDSU 

















Officers Re-elected 
In Record Vote 
At Drug Local 1199 
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a . . NEW YORK CITY.—In a mighty dem- 

onstration of unity and confidence in 

their union leadership, 2,582 members of 

j gw Local 1199, representing a clear majority 

of the membership, participated in union- 

FITCHBURG, Mass.—The employees of Celluplastic Corp. voted for RWDSU by a score of 91 to 61 in a second wide elections on April 4 and 5."The turn- 

NLRB election which settled once and for all the question of the workers’ choice of union, Regional Dir. Tom _ out, largest in the history of the union, 
—_ agg A eeiiia a exceeded the previous record set two years fer 

election, he arc , Was @ run- : 

off between RWDSU and another union ‘uring the organizing campaign by Leone, ating committee members. Int'l Reps. 8° when 2.118 members cast ballots. ant 
after an earlier vote failed to establish jig ngs Aggy agg gy Fon a oe a Bg sage = Election Board Chairman Louis Din- ver 
i mpl ted. Leo , , cecil wor w e organiz- ’ 

er oe — calms hed canes Karagianes in addition to the negoti- ing committee. nerstein announced thet Pres. Leon J, 
po ou ori Davis was reelected with 2,335 votes B 
“recognition from the firm as the em- ~ ae ee Slag Cr : ppaer nies ae AREY cag 
ployees’ representative last October. T E] ti WwW * R N against 162 for Abraham Manber. Vice- ro 
Nearly 200 workers will be covered wo ec 10nSs onin ome, . ¥ Py a William J. Taylor and Sec.-Treas. gro’ 
by the contract which is now in nego- ward Ayash, both unopposed, were re~ the 
tiation, and which the employees had ROME, N. Y.—Two elections have been won and the union is prepared elected with 2,327 and 2,336 votes re- hall 
drafted and approved months ago. The to file petitions for four more elections in the drive to organize the retail spectively. a 

mi incl ¥ - 

negotiating committee includes Herman industry of this city, Int’l Rep. Anthony Gentile, who heads the drive, re All six Division Directors were reelected, Al 


Bourque, Tom Tomassian, Sieri Lovell, 
Lillian Leger, Gladys Bodanza, Virginia 
Drinkwine, George Morse, Leo O’Mal- 
ley, Bob Constantine, Frank Burns, 
Frank Mezzanotti, John Brassard and 
James Sergi. They are being led by 
Leone. 

The rank and file organizing commit- 
tee, which was praised for its fine work 





"108" Member Is Youngest 
Exalted Ruler of Elks 
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JOHN T. KIICK 


JERSEY CITY, N. J—John T. Kiick, 
a@ member of RWDSU’s Local 108 em- 
ployed in Charles Men’s Shop, is the 
youngest Exalted Ruler of the Jersey City 
Lodge of Elks, No. 211 ever to hold the 
Lodge's top office. He was elected to the 
post last month. Kiick, 27 and a Korean 
combat veteran, is also a member of the 
Knights of Columbus, American Legion, 
Moly Name Society of St. Nicholas Roman 
Catholic Church, and Second Indian 
Head Division, as well as Local 108, the 
Retail Union of New Jersey. 


ported. He said negotiations would get under way in the next two weeks 
with Stewart’s, a dress shop and Townsend Shoe Store, the two shops whose 


employees votes for RWDSU. 


The four stores where petitions will 
soon be filed are Flemma Shoe, Marks 
Fashion Shop, Joanly Shoppe and Ace 
Window Cleaning Service. Last week, 
also, State Labor Board hearings got 
under way in nearby Utica on the un- 
ion’s petition for election at the two 
J. A. Torio furniture stores. 


Contract demands of the Stewart's 
workers include a substantial wage .in- 
crease, reduction in working hours, over- 
time pay, paid vacations of 1, 2 and 3 





weeks, relief time, supper money and oth- 
er working conditions they do not now 
enjoy. Rates now paid are $33 to $35 for 
a 6-day, 42-hour week, there is no over- 
time pay, no relief period and no vaca- 
tion of more than a week regardless of 
length of service, Gentile said. 


The aid to the drive which has been 
given by the Mechanical Educational So- 
ciety of America, the union of Revere Cop- 
per workers here, is being supplemented 
by the Restaurant Workers, who have 
also promised assistance, Gentile reported. 
The MESA is providing space in its head- 
quarters for the RWDSU organizing drive. 





George Glotzer received 2,267 votes; 
George Goodman, 2,214 votes; Ted Mit- 
chell, 2,201 votes, Harry Epstein, 2,185 
votes; Phil Kamenkowitz, 2,179 votes; and 
Abraham Kirschner, 2,170 votes. More 
than 300 stewards were also elected in 
the balloting. 


Davis hailed the tremendous turn- 
out as “another significant demonstra- 
tion of the membership’s participation 
in running a democratic union. The fact 
that more than 2,500 members turned 
out despite the lack of any major con- 
tests reflects the high level of de- 
mocracy in ‘1199’.” 


The newly elected officers, division 
directors and stewards will be installed 
at the General Council meeting on Wed- 





Kushner Blasts Proposal for Rb 228%.00h 2 oe OP st 
Minimum Wage of 85 Cents an Hour cresit union otficers ~ 


PROVIDENCE, R.I.—New England Joint Board Sec.-Treas. Nat Kushner 
early this month told a State Senate labor committee that Gov. Roberts’ 
bill for a Rhode Island minimum wage of 85 cents an hours is “a travesty, 


a misnomer.” 

Kushner joined several other labor rep- 
resentatives at the committee hearing who 
blasted the proposed legislation as in- 
adequate. “If the Governor of Rhode Is- 
land is in favor of this bill then he cer- 


tainly is unfavorably disposed to the 
workers,” he declared. 


State CIO Pres. Thomas Policastro 
called the administration bill unrealistic 
and expressed the resentment of state 
unions at not being consulted on the 
legislation. He called for a minimum wage 
of at least $1 an hour, equal to that set 
by the federal government, and said the 
state minimum wage law should cover 
all employees instead of only those work- 
ing in establishments which employ five 
or more. 


Employer representatives present at 
the hearing also spoke against the bill. 
Their point of view is that the state 
should have no minimum wage law at 





all, and that in any case 85 cents an 
hour is too high. 


The state now has no minimum wage 
law, but only a provision enabling wage 
boards to fix minimums in certain in- 
dustries. 


Big Raises in First Pact 
At Buffalo Bidg. Service 


BUFFALO, N. Y.—Employees of a 
building service firm here have won their 
first contract, Int’l Rep. Tom Evans, who 
led the negotiations, reported. The pact 
brings wages up to a minimum of $1 an 
hour for most of the workers, and up to 
$1.50 an hour for maintenance men. 


Name of the firm is 64-86 W. Chippewa 
St. Development Corp., and the employees 
are members of Local 143. Previously the 
janitors, elevator operators and char- 
women earned 75 cents an hour. 


Named in Leominster 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—Elections for of- 
ficers of the Leominster Joint Board 
Credit Union were held last month, Local 
61 Recording Sec. Ethel Alexander re< 
ported. Participating in the Joint Board 
Credit Union are locals in Nashua, N. H., 
Worcester, Fitchburg and Leominster, 
Mass. 


Elected president was Regional Dir, 
Thomas J. Leone, with Vice-Pres. Sal- 
vatore Perla, Recording Sec. Ida Taylor 
and Sec.-Treas. Lillian Gagne. Along 
with Attilio Salvatore, these members 
were elected for two-year terms. Elected 
for one year were Hieke Syria, Beatrice 
Tift, Irene McLeod, Sally Gorham, 
Maurice LaCross and Ralph Lemay. 


Credit Committee members elected for 
two years are Chairman Ethel Alexander 
and Sec. Francis Bissonnette. For one 
year, Ovila Bissonnette, Florence Coute- 
sonikas and Laura Simard. Supervisory 
Committee members named for two years 
are John Fiandaca, chairman, and Tony 
Tata, secretary. Patricia Lothrop was 
elected for one year. 





Sen. Morse to Speak at ‘65’ on Near East 


NEW YORK CITY.—Senator Wayne Morse of 
Oregon will be the key speaker at a District 65 affair 
Saturday evening, May 5, celebrating the fifth birth- 
day of the State of Israel. 


More than $7,000 worth of Israeli bonds have been 


ton, will also be featured speakers. 


Also scheduled to appear are well known artists 
and entertainers such as Hazel Scott, baritone Jan 
Bart, Israeli folk dancers Hillel and Aviva, Minna Bern, 
and the Hashomer Hatzair dance group. The latter 











purchased thus far by members of ‘65’ in the union’s group is now in Israel, but will arrive in this country Cola 
campaign to raise funds for the embattled democracy shortly to tour on behalf of Israeli bond sales. with 
in the Middle East. Participants in the campaign will . inere 
receive tickets to the May 5 affair at the ‘65’ Center. Minimum bond denominations are $100, and while ' 
many 65ers are purchasing the bonds individually, conti 
Senator Morse, an outspoken supporter of the State others are pooling their resources in shops and depart- creas 
of Israel, is expected to deal with the war — inthe —_— ments to make collective purchases. Still others are ex- ae 
Middle East and touch on aspects of American Gov- — pressing their support of Israel by making contribu- 
ernment policy in that sensitive area of the world. cent 
tions to Histadrut, the national trade union federation. the o 
Arthur Osman, founder of ‘65’ and Executive Vice- Many members are using their ‘65’ Credit Union, which : mena 
President of the RWDSU, and ‘65’ Pres. David Livings- offers loans for bond purchases at low interest rates. SEN. WAYNE MORSE wed 
Wea 
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The Midwest 





Newsvendors Sign Up 
In Chicago Campaign 


CHICAGO, Ill.—As contacts were being pursued in about a dozen dif- 
ferent shops in the joint organizing campaign of the Chicago Joint Board 
and Local 194, continued progress was being made among the city’s news- 
vendors, about 100 of whom have already signed up, the drive’s director, Al 


Evanoff, reported. 

Branching out from the Loop—Chi- 
cago’s business and entertainment cen- 
ter—the mnewsvendors’ organization is 
growing among newsstands throughout 
the city. In the Loop itself about 50, or 
half the potential number of newsstands, 
are organized. City-wide the potential is 
close to 1700. 

At a membership meeting Sunday, 


Indiana Leader 
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Newly elected president of Local 1017, 

Muncie, In., is Margaret Shaw. She works 

at the Warner Gear Industrial Cafeteria 
at Muncie, 


bic 





April 8, the men elected local officers, 
who in turn will arrange for elections 
of stewards—one steward for every group 
of 10 stands. The officers‘are Pres. Pas- 
quale (Kelly) Barone, Vice-Pres. William 
Iacullo, Sec.-Treas. Marroy Kogan, Rec- 
ording Sec. Carmen Serritella, and two 
sergeants-at-arms, Salvatore Bertuca and 
Chris Iassillo. 

The members also adopted a constitu- 
tion for the local which provides for 
majority rule and respect for all diverse 
opinions. Evanoff pointed out that the 
men are determined to make their organ- 
ization stick this time, having learned 
from several. unsuccessful attempts at 
organization that only a union run by 
the membership can unite their industry. 
The constitution also provides that stew- 
ards may be replaced at any time by the 
members. 

Plans for contract demands will be 
acted on at the next meeting, due April 
29. Basic demands of the men is in- 
creased commissions on the newspapers 
and magazines they sell. They will be 
negotiating with the association of 
newspaper publishers in this city as 
well as the magazine distributors. The 
papers include some of the largest and 
most powerful in the country, among 
them The Chicago Tribune, the Amer- 
ican, Sun-Times and Chicago News. 
The slogan adopted at the last meet- 

ing is “Every member an organizer,” 
Evanoff said, “and the organization is 
growing as the men carry this out.” 





9 Cent Increase Wins Approval 
At Libby, McNeill, Libby in Chi. 


CHICAGO, Ill—An overwhelming majority of the Libby, McNeill & 
Libby employees, members of Local 194, turned out April 4 to give en- 
thusiastic approval to the settlement of their wage reopener, bringing wage 


boosts of 9 cents an hour across the 
board. 


The increase is effective April 1, and 
according to local officers is the highest 
general wage hike for Libby workers in 
the past five years. The contract is due to 
expire April 1, 1957. Affected by the in- 
crease are 320 employees. 


Members of the negotiating committee, 
led by ‘194’ Pres. John Gallacher, were 
Martin Anderson, Fletcher Neely, James 
Moore, Annie Long, Eva Clements, Wil- 








Union Beats Lie Detector Use 


CHICAGO (PAI)—A fight against the 
use of lie detectors by the Sunbeam Corp. 
by members of Machinists Lodge 1129 
has been won. As the result of an unfair 
labor practice charge filed against the 
company with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the firm has agreed to stop 
the practice of requiring employees to 
tign individual agreements to submit to 
the test. 





liam Mueller, Joseph Holly and Joseph 
Pittman. 


Wage Increases Feature 
Grossman Pact in Ohio 


COLUMBUS, O.—General wage in- 
creases and big improvements in the in- 
centive pay system were major gains in 
a new contract between Local 265 and 
Grossman & Sons, a rag and waste paper 
processing firm, Int’] Rep. Ed Rosenhahn 
reported. 


The firm employs 50 to 80 people de- 
pending on the season. Women workers 
won increases of 15 and 20 cents an hour 
in line with the rise in the federal min- 
imum wage to $1 an hour, achieved main- 
ly through organized labor’s efforts. Min- 
imum wages for women now are $1 and 
$1.05 an hour. Five-cent hourly increases 
for the men brought their rates to $1.25 
and $1.35 an hour. 
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This Contract 





Hits the Spot. 


PORTSMOUTH, O.—A settlement reached last week with the 60-man Pepsi- 
Cola Bottling Co. here hit the spot as far as members of Local 612 are concerned, 
with wage gains of 17 cents an hour for the plant employees and average weekly 
increases of $20 for route salesmen, Int’l Rep. Ed Rosenhahn reported. 

The negotiations were held under a reopener, and the agreemént extends the 
contract a year beyond the scheduled expiration date of Sept. 10, 1956. The in- 
creases are 5 cents an hour retroactive to March 10, 6 cents on Sept. 10, 1956 
and 6 cents Sept. 10, 1957 for the plant workers. 

The salesmen’s increases, based on higher commissions, are an additional 
cent per case retroactive to March 10 and an additional half cent on each of 
the other two dates. Average sales are 1,000 cases a week, Rosenhahn said, which 
means increases equivalent’to $10, $5 and $5 on each effective date. Unit Chair- 
man Wiley Litteral led the negotiating. committee, which was assisted by 


Rosenhahn. 


April 15, 1956 
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Officers Elected in Winnipeg Locals 
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Newly elected Local Officers of RWDSU Local 468 in Winnipeg are, left to right rear, 
Sec.-Treas. N. Paradis, Pres. W. Shmygol, Vice-Pres. J. Westbrolk, Trustee 8. John- 
son. Front row, Rec. Sec. H. Berry, Trustees G. Williams and J. Hepples, and Warden 
A, N. Remus, 
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Local Officers of Local 469, Westers Growers include, left to right rear, Sec.-Treas. F. 


Hopwood, Vice-Pres. G. Humberger, Int’l Rep. Chris Schubert, Front row, Warden 
A. Hanna, President R. Buchan, and Rec. Sec. I. Guenther, 






? 





Local Officers elected at annual meeting of Local 467 are, left to right, Pres. W. Gabel, 
Vice-Pres. N. Prychun, Trustee A. J. Percy, Warden J, Donald, Trustee P. Senkow, 
and Rec. Sec. J. Place. 


Smishek Keynotes University Institute 


Liha 
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Keynote speaker at Institute March 17 and 18, at University of Saskatoon was 
RWDSU Int'l Rep. Walter E. Smishek, shown at rostrum. Close to 150 unionists at- 
tended the Institute, sponsored jointly by Labour Councils and Education Dept. 
Seated is Pres. F. McCelland of Saskatoon & District Labour Councils, CCL: 
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The South 





Lowest Rate of $1.37 Won 
At Quaker Oats in Memphis 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—Local 19 scored its best settlement on March 21 
when it signed a contract with the Quaker Oats Co. providing for wage in- 
creases of 2414 cents an hour plus a number of other improvements, Re- 
gional Dir. Harry Bush reported. The agreement wound up Local 19’s 1956 
wage drive with the finest contract settlement among the local’s 19 plants, 


and is the best in the union’s 14 years of 
relationship with the company in this 
city, Bush said. 


Minimums were raised from the old level 
of $1.17 per hour for common labor to 
$1.37. The previous scale of $1.17 to $1.28 
was boosted to a new high of $1.37 to 
$1.52 an hour. The agreement, covering 
120 employees, runs for three years, and 
will expire on Nov. 7, 1958. It provides 
8-cent general increases the first year, as 
well as full company payment for a pen- 
sion plan to which the workers formerly 
contributed. This means an extra 3% 
cents an hour, and an actual total in- 
crease of 111% cents an hour for this year. 


Additional increases of 6 cents an 
hour will be effective Nov. 7, 1956 and 
Nov. 7, 1957. Night shift premium rates 








Liz Porter ls Wed 
In Charleston, S. C. 


CHARLESTON, S.C.—Local 15A Pres. 
Elizabeth Porter was married March 17 
to George Seyle in a ceremony performed 
by the Rev. David Anderson at his home. 

Pres. Porter heads the union of some 
1,200 workers in the American Tobacco 
Company’s cigar plant here. Earlier last 
month members of the union gave her a 
shower at union headquarters, present- 
ing the bride with many. beautiful and 
useful gifts. 


Int'l Rep. Irving Lebold took the wed- 
ding pictures with the same camera which 
has recorded many another event in the 
life of Local 15A. After the ceremony a 
reception attended by a number of Local 
15A members was held at the home of 
the groom’s mother. The bride wore blue 
and carried a corsage of white roses. 





were raised from 3 to 5 cents an hour. 
Further adjustments will be made on 
the basis of changes in the government 
price index. One classification, the pel- 
let mill operators, won an added 5 cents 
an hour. 


Other gains, were a seventh paid holi- 
day, a fourth week’s paid vacation after 
25 years’ service, and three days with pay 
in case of death in an employee’s fam- 
ily. 


Bush credited Federal Mediator Frank 
Miles with contributing to the settlement 
during the negotiations, which were led 
by Bush, with a committee including 
Organizer Lee Lashley, Joe Williams, Jes- 
sie Riley, Columbus Renix and David 
Farley. In preparing for the negotiations, 
Bush pointed out, the Quaker workers 
had built a fund of nearly $5,000 to back 
up their demands. 


The talks were held along with those 
in seven other Quaker plants in various 
sections of the country, whose unions 
are organized in the Joint Council of 
Quaker Oats Locals. The Council mem- 
bers opened their contracts at the same 
time, presented the same general demands 
and signed agreements only when all had 
reached satisfactory settlements with 
their respective plant managements. The 
Council is headed by James Walsh, who 
is also business agent of RWDSU Local 
125 in St. Joseph, Mo. 


Guiding the Joint Council in its work 
is Regional Dir. Al Evanoff, who personal- 
ly met with top management in Chicago, 
Bush said, and helped convince them to 
make the same wage settlement in the 
Memphis plant as in the plants in the 
north. 
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NEWLY ELECTED officers of Local 441 Ward Baking Sales unit in Birmingham, Aia., 





- 


are: standing, l.-r., B. W. Wainwright, W. McDaniel. Seated 1.-r., M. D. McCullough, 
John L. Parker, C. A. West. Installation was conducted April 3 by Reg. Dir. Frank 
Parker, who took photo. 





Mid-Year Wage Increase at 
Buckeye Cotton Oil in Miss. 


JACKSON, Miss.—The employees of Buckeye Cotton Oil Company’s 
plant here won mid-year wage increases last month ranging from 3% to 
5% cents an hour, Regional Dir. Harry Bush reported. 


The increases come on top of a 5-cent 
boost won when the contract was renewed 
last July, at which time the union won 
the right to reopen the pact for further 
wage talks in March. The contract is due 
to expire next July. 

The workers are members of Local 
180A, and with this settlement become 
the highest paid cotton oil workers in the 
state. The new rates go from $1.08 for 
common labor to a high of $1.83'%2 an 
hour for mechanics. 

Leading the negotiating committee 
through all but the final session was 
Local 180A Pres. Sylvester Guster. Bush 
headed the union committee in the final 
talks. Other committee members were Al- 
bert Hemphill, C. J. Hinton, Ben Knott 
and Will Young. District Supt. W. G. 





She's 19, Tall, Slender and Active in Union 





Alabamans Hail Their RWDSU Union Queen 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—She’s 19, she’s an active union member, she’s tall and slender and pretty enough to 
be the choice of RWDSU members for the coveted title of Union Queen. She’s Berniece Caraway, who drew 510 
votes—21 more than the runner-up in The Record’s lively contest for the Union Queen. 


Alabama’s sizeable group of RWDSU 
members is thrilled at her victory. And 
they should be—they helped bring the 
victory by getting out the vote for 
Berniece. 


Said her father, James Caraway, a 
former member of the Steel Workers 
Union, now a city employee: “We are 
very happy that Berniece took part in 
the contest. We never dreamed she would 
win. We think The Record should be 
commended for sponsoring a contest like 
this for working girls. We're very proud 
of our daughter.” 


And Mrs. Edna Caraway said, “That’s 
what I would say, too.” 


Regional Dir. Frank Parker, who had 
the very pleasant task of informing 
Berniece of her victory (see picture at 
right), reports that the willowy bru- 
nette was one of the sparkplugs in the 
organization of the H.L. Green variety 
chain store into Local 436A last spring. 


More recently, after three years as a 
sales clerk at Green, Berniece switched 
to Local 441 and a better paying job with 
the Dolly Madison Cake Co., where she 
decorates the pretty cakes. 


The crowning of Miss Caraway as 
Union Queen had been predicted by Park- 
er. When her photo was entered in The 
Record’s Contest, Parker wrote that he 
expected her to be the winner. Never- 
theless, he was flabbergasted when in- 
formed that he had correctly foreseen the 
result. 





olin 





WINNER of The Record’s contest for Union Queen is Berniece Caraway of Local 
441, Birmingham, Ala. Reg. Dir. Frank Parker brings good news to Berniece and adds 
his good wishes with congratulatory kiss. These regional directors get all the breaks! 





Quinn headed company negotiators. 
Bush pointed out that the plant is 
virtually 100% organized, “including in 
its membership practically all of the col- 
ored and white workers. There is little 
doubt that the unity of all the workers 
on the job is paying off for all of them 
where it counts—in the pocketbook.” 


16¢ Hike in Memphis 


For New Members 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—The employees of 
Hi-Life Packing Co. won their first 
RWDSU contract this month, raising 
their wages by a total of 16 cents an hour 
and making substantial improvements in 
their working conditions. The workers 
voted 18-0 for RWDSU Local 19 in a Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election 
Jan. 27. 

The one-year contract is retroactive to 
Feb. 6, providing 13 cents an hour as of 
that date and another 3 cents on Aug. 6. 
Minimum wages were increased from & 
range of 90 cents to $1.25 an hour to 4 
low of $1.06 and a high of $1.41. Other 
improvements are a seventh paid holi- 
day, 1 and 2 weeks’ vacation after 1 and 
2 years’ service, and an additional day’s 
vacation for each year after 10 years until 
3 weeks paid vacation is reached. 

Time and a half pay now begins 
after 8 hours instead of after 40 hours 
of work, with time and a half for Sat- 
urday work and double time for Sun- 
day. Late shift pay differentials were 
established, with 5 cents for the sec- 
ond shift and 10 cents an hour extra 
for third shift workers. Also included 
are seniority provisions and grievance 
machinery with arbitration. 

The negotiating committee included Al- 
len Skinner, Joe Walker, Willie Lamar, 
Willie Johnson and Henry Rubin. They 
were led by Organizers Roy Caldwell and 
Lee Lashley, with assistance from Re- 
gional Dir. Harry Bush. At the meeting 
which ratified the contract unanimously, 
the workers elected Hampton Kerr stew- 
ards. 


8 Cts. Raises in Kentucky 
At Hopkinson Milling 


HOPKINSVILLE, Ky.—A new contract 
was won by Local 195 members working 
at the Hopkinsville Milling Co., bringing 
wage gains of 8 cents an hour as well as 
improved vacations and other benefits, 
Regional Dir. Frank Parker reported. 

Negotiations were led by Business Mgr. 
James Pate, with a rank and file com- 
mittee representing the 35 employees. The 
contract will run for two years, with 4 
wage reopener after the first year. NeW 
minimums established are $1.25 an hour. 
The increases are retroactive to March 2. 
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Will Senate Enact Lower Retirement Age for Women? 


The Social Security system of the United States is one of this nation’s 
greatest sources of pride. Enacted during Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
New Deal Social Security introduced a new concept into American life: 
that the people as a whole, through their federal government, have a 
direct responsibility for the welfare and financial security of the aged, 
the widows and the dependent children of deceased workers. 


Over the years since its establishment in 1937, Social Security has 
been improved and extended; there has been an effort to have benefits 
keep pace with the cost of living, and to amend the law to meet changing 
conditions and additional needs. But for many years, it has been ap- 
parent that there are a number of big gaps in the Social Security system: 
two of the biggest are the inadequacy of old-age benefits, which, despite 
the increases that have been added, are still substantially below the 
amount necessary to provide even a minimum standard of living; and 
the failure to permit retired workers to supplement benefits by part-time 
work. It.is true that the law does allow earnings of up to $100 a month 
without a cut in benefits—but this low figure imposes an unfair burden 
on the retired worker, who is penalized under the present law if he earns 


more than $1,200 a year. The penalties are so severe that it pays a retired 
citizen not to work at all, and thus actually discourage part-time work 
for retired people, who need as much as anyone else the stimulation— 
and of course the income—of useful work. 


There are other gaps too in our Social Security system: 


1. There is no adequate provision for workers who are permanently 
and totally disabled before the age of 65. 


2. The present retirement age of 65 is unfair to older women workers, 
to wives who are younger than their husbands (and thus ineligible for 
benefits even though their husbands are 65 or more), and to widows of 
deceased workers. 


3. There is no provision for continuation of benefits for disabled 
children of deceased workers once they reach the age of 18. 


A bill to plug these gaps is now before Congress. It has already been 
passed by the House of Representatives by a heavy majority, but it has 
not yet reached the floor of the Senate—and there is a danger that it 
may never reach the floor. 


Here is a summary of major provisions of the bill, HR 7225: 


@ Benefits would be paid to persons over 50 years of age who are 
permanently and totally disabled. About 250,000 disabled workers would 
be immediately affected. 


April 15, 1720 


@ The benefit eligibility age for women would be reduced from 65 
to 62. This would make possible immediately the retirement of 400,000 
husbands now ready to retire whose wives cannot receive benefits be- 
cause they are under 65. (Wives on the average are about three years 
younger than husbands.) It would make benefits available for 175,000 
widows between the ages of 62 and 65, and it would ease the problem 
of older women workers who find special difficulties in holding onto 
their jobs or finding new employment. 


@ Benefits for children of deceased workers would be continued 
where the child is permanently and totally disabled, instead of being 
stopped when the child reaches 18 as at present. Only about 5,000 chil- 
dren and mothers would be affected, but AFL-CIO leaders have termed 
this provision “one of the most humane and urgent” sections of the 
entire bill. 


@ Coverage would be extended to a number of workers not now 
covered, including the 13,000 employees of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


@ Contributions by both employers and employees would be raised 
enough to pay for the improvements and to keep Social Security on a 
sound financial basis. 


@ An advisory council would be set up, on which workers, employers 
and the self-employed would be represented. The council would periodical- 
ly review the needs of Social Security and make recommendations to 
Congress. 


Bill Stalled in Committee 


Despite the importance of this bill for the welfare of the people, 


despite the fact that the House has overwhelmingly approved it, and 
despite the support it has received from the AFL-CIO and many other 


organizations, powerful opponents of the bill plan to bottle it up in the 

Senate Finance Committee and keep it from reaching the floor. Unless 

those who support the bill rally behind it now, it may be killed in the 

secrecy of the committee room without even a vote by the Senate on 
“its provisions. 


WRITE OR WIRE YOUR SENATOR NOW! Urge him to do every- 
thing that he can to secure prompt favorable action on HR 17225. Get 
your fellow union members, your relatives and friends to do the same 
Time is running out, and only real pressure by voters will put into 
effect these greatly needed amendments to the Social Security law. 
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stand 

on labor: 


Editor’s Note: The 1956 Presidential campaign is getting hotter every 
day; President Eisenhower for the Republicans has announced his inten- 
tion to run for re-election and Democratic candidates for the nomination— 
active and “inactive”’—face harder and harder fights for their own nomina- 
tion this summer. 


Where do the leading candidates stand when it comes to labor? 
Press Associates, the labor press service to which The Record sub- 
scribes, decided to ask them and the following articles are their answers. 


The answers from the Democrats come directly from the candidates 
themselves. The answer from the President, who does not give exclusive 
interviews or statements, comes from the White House and includes marked 
portions of the President’s 1956 State of the Union Message. 
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Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Under the 1954 amendments to the old-age and survivor's in- 
surance program, protection was extended to some 10 million addi- 
tional workers, and benefits were increased. The system now nelps 
protect 9 out of 10 American workers and their families against loss 
of income in old age or on the death of the breadwinner. The sys- 
tem is sound. It must be kept so. In developing improvements in 
the system, we must give the most careful consideration to popula- 
tion and social trends, and to fiscal requirements. With these con- 
siderations in mind, the administration will present its recommenda- 
tions for further expansion of coverage and other steps whith can 
be taken wisely at this time.... 


The response of Government to human concerns embraces, of 
course, other measures of broad public interest, and special interest 
to our working men and women. The need still exists for improve- 
ment of the Labor Management Relations Act. The recommenda- 
tions I submitted to the Congress last year take into accownt not 
only the interest of labor and management but also the public 
welfare. 


The needed amendments should be enacted without further 
delay. 


We must also carry forward the job of improving the wage-hour 
law. Last year I requested the Congress to broaden the coverage of 
the minimum wage. I repeat that recommendation, and I pledge 
the full resources of the executive branch to assist the Congress in 
finding ways to attain this goal. Moreover, as requested last year, 
legislation should be passed to clarify and strengthen the 8-hour 
laws for the benefit of workers who are subject to Federal wage 
standards in Federal and federally assisted construction and other 
public works. 


The administration will shortly propose legislation to assure 
adequate disclosure of the financial affairs of each employee pension 
and welfare plan and to afford substantial protection to their 
beneficiaries in accordance with the objectives outlined in my mes- 
sage of January 11, 1954. Occupational safety still demands atten- 
tion, as I pointed out last year, and legislation to improve the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act is still needed. 
The improvement of the District of Columbia’s unemployment in- 
surance law and legislation to provide employees in the District with 
nonoccupational disability insurance are no less necessary now than 
12 months ago. Legislation to apply the principle of equal pay for 
equal work without discrimination because of sex is a matter of 
simple justice. I earnestly urge the Congress to move swiftly to im- 
plement these needed labor measures. 


Adlai E. Stevenson 


We will give urgent consideration to the plight of substandard 
families, and of the blighted or depressed artas—the stagnant pools 
into which the tide of prosperity has failed to flow. In the textile 
towns, the coal fields and other areas where shortened work days 
and darkened plants have become the rule, national statistics can- 
not hide or dull the miseries of unemployment. And it is sobering 
to reflect that in a nation where a single company made last year, 
before taxes, two billion dollars, some eight million families are try- 
ing to make ends meet on $2,000 or less—hardly half of what is 
required to maintain a minimum level of decent living. We must 
do more to improve our economic shock absorbers. Unemployment 
compensation must be extended and its benefits made more realistic. 
And where industries work out guaranteed wage or supplementary 
compensation systems, these efforts should not be stymied by ad- 
ministrative or legislative roadblocks. 


We are for a country where we defend the liberties of all by 
defending the liberties of each, where the Bill of Rights and the 
Golden Rule are part of our lives, where there is freedom to live, to 
speak, to doubt, and to be yourself. We are for a country where no 
family’s aspirations are bounded by unyielding barriers of race or 
of religious prejudice. 


We are for a country where all of our people can work under 
fair labor standards, and where responsible unionism is encouraged 
by laws that guarantee free collective bargaining. The laws must 
be fair to all: to the workers, to the employer, and to the public. 
The misnamed and undemocratic state right-to-work laws do not 
meet this test. And there has long been agreement that many of 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act are inequitable or unwork- 
able. They must be changed or removed. When Martin Durkin tried, 
as Secretary of Labor, to make good on the President’: 1952 cam- 
paign promises to amend the Taft-Hartley Act, he was turned back 
at the White House. When the present Secretary of Labor spoke out 
squarely and plainly against the right-to-work laws, the President 
said he did not speak for the Administration. 


Indeed, I would submit—in answer to those who seek to breed 
antagonisms and conflict between labor and other interests—that 
the effective working of twentieth centry democratic capitalism 
in America depends upon full recognition that organized labor is 
an essential and a responsible partner in the economy and the com- 
munity; that it is concerned not only with the problems of labor 
as labor, but even more with those of citizens as citizens, of people 
as people; that the hopes and aspirations of “working people” are 
the hopes and aspirations of all people. 





Averell Harriman 


One of the great days in the history of American labor and of 
our country occurred in New York early last December, when the 
AFL and CIO joined together—multiplying their capacity to serve 
their members and their nation. 


No group in America has had a better understanding of the 
needs and aspirations of free men than has labor. No group has done 
more to combat communist subversion both here and abroad. No 
group has supported our government more forthrightly in its ef- 
forts to build a system of collective security in the free world. 


Yet despite this record of vigorous support for all that best 
represents our country, organized labor today faces a powerful and 
systematic attack designed to weaken the influence of labor in 
American life. 


This attack is a triple threat attack, and it is led and supported 
by people in high places. In the Federal Government, they have 
packed the administrative agencies with men who are anti-labor. 
In the State legislature they are turning out union-busting laws 
wherever they can. And then, to make it impossible for labor to 
fight back, they are attempting to strip laboring men and women 
of their right to join together for political action through their 
unions. 

Among the many campaign promises President Eisenhower has 
failed to carry out was his pledge to take leadership to eliminate 
from law the injustices of the Taft-Hartley Act—particularly the 
provisions which permit and encourage the nefarious right-to-work 
laws. 


The minimum wage level should be increased to $1.25—which 
is only $50 a week for full-time employment—and it is regrettable 
the President resisted this improvement. We need a better national 
unemployment insurance system taking the best elements in the 
various state systems and incorporating them into minimum stand- 
ards which will be mandatory on the individual states but still 
leave the states free to adopt higher standards individually. We need 
to lower the retirement age for widows—which Secretary Folsom 
has opposed. We need better rehabilitation services fo. the handi- 
capped, better education and training services, a national system 
of insurance for temporary disability, retirement benefits at an 
earlier age for those permanently disabled, job opportunities and 
greater job security for older workers, and services to help older 
persons maintain their health and productivity. 


We need, also, a concerted attack on the whole problem of 
poverty. Every fifth family in America has an income of less than 
62,000, and almost half of these, less than $1,000. We need State and 
national action to help people of low incomes increase their pro- 
ductivity and their earnings. 
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Estes Kefauver 


No member of organized labor ever misunderstands a voting 
record. And labor has mine—compiled during the nearly 18 years I 
have served in Congress. 


Labor knows that I voted against the Case bill, and then against 
the Taft-Hartley bill and then to sustain the President’s veto of 
Taft-Hartley. And labor knows that at the time these measures 
were in Congress most of the political advantage, if one were simply 
seeking political advantage, were with a vote on the other side. 


Therefore, my vote was cast out of conviction. And my convic- 
tion is that labor must be protected in its rights to organize and 
bargain collectively. Labor must be free from the disruptions and 
distortions in labor-management relations which have been the 
heritage of Taft-Hartley. 


Thanks to Taft-Hartley, two-thirds of the natior’s wage 
earners still lack union protection, because the act cedes to the 
States authority to regulate union security provisions in collective 
bargaining agreements on a stricter basis than that permitted by 
Federal Law. The National Association of Manufacturers found in 
it a golden opportunity to ram through so-called “Right to Work” 
laws in 19 States. Far from protecting the “right to work,” these 
laws cripple and weaken labor’s right to bargain collectively. They 
ought to go. 


Bad as the law is, its administration under a packed National 
Labor Relations Board is worse. The Big Business majority on this 
board, appointed by the present administration, has succeeded in 
stripping hundreds of thousands of workers of previous safeguards 
by narrowing NLRB jurisdiction to exclude about one-third to one- 
fourth of those workers previously covered. 

If I should succeed in my desire to be President, I would most 
certainly take steps to see that the NLRB becomes once more a 
judicial agency, fair to both labor and management. 


I feel strongly that the minimum wage should be raised to at 
least $1.25 an hour—and do so this year! 

Some 45 percent of the nation’s wage and salary employees in 
American industry aren’t covered by the National minimum wage 
at all. 

I think that if we are going to have a prosperous economy we 
need to pay our wage and salary employees a decent living, and I 
intend to continue working for an increased minimum wage and 
broader coverage. 

Labor simply isn’t being given a fair shake today. It won’t be, 
so long as this NAM-dominated administration continues in power. 
It is labor’s best interest to return the reins of Government to the 
party of the people—the Democratic Party. 








By JANE GOODSELL 


LL CHILDREN, sooner or latez, find themselves in need of funds. 
Not merely fistf:ls of coins to spend on bubblegum and candy bars, but 
large lump sums of cash. 


The reasons children want money are many and varied. They are 
almost never—from a parent’s point of view—good. Children want their 
own money so that they can purchase articles which no adult in his right 
mind would consider buying for them. 


Into this category go things which are unsuitable, impractical, or 
impossible, such as a horse, a bloodhound or a Bikini swimsuit; things 
which are certain to drive a parent wild, such as a bugle or a set of drums; 
and downright dangerous things like “the year’s best automotive buy” 
for $15. 


There are plenty of other examples. Maybe you can’t think of them, 
but your children can. 


The child in search of wealth will probably begin by announcing that 
he is ready and willing to perform household tasks. Being not so dumb, 
he will keep quiet about the Main Idea, and state simply that he wants 
to earn some money of his own. 


The parent, charged at the idea of the child doing something useful 
for a change, eagerly maps out a list of chores and a wage scale. By 
the end of the week, the child is demanding higher pay. At the end of 
two weeks, ideas are simmering in his head. He has now acquired some 
capital, and he is ready to invest it. Rising to wealth as a wage-earner 
is too slow for him. 


Some of the child’s investment ideas will merely dismay his parents. 
Others will terrorize them. 


Somewhere along the line he will open a lemonade stand in the front 






































yard, organize a magic show in the garage, or sell penny lollipops for a 
nickel to smaller children in the neighborhood. These ventures are 
relatively harmless. 


Sooner or later he will be seized with the idea of breeding some form 
of animal life. A worm farm is a favorite choice, as are white mice, 
hamsters and guinea pigs. 


He counters parental objections by pointing out that he’s using his 
own money, and that he intends to take full care of his pets all by him- 
self. Nevertheless, many parents have handed over sizeable chunks of 
cash in return for a promise that the child will turn to some other method 
of fund-raising. 


Although his schemes may fail, he is seldom discouraged. Ever ready 
for another try at fortune, he will enter contests, launch chain letters 
and attempt to place a bet on the Irish Sweepstakes. He may charge 
admission for a glimpse of the new baby, his father’s war souvenirs or 
his own appendix scar. 


His original objective will change many times along the rocky road 
to riches. He may not be able to carry his first week’s earnings past the 
candy store window. Bedazzled by a B-B gun, he may forget the drum 
and cymbals he was saving for. His interest in horses may switch to a 
sudden interest in girls. He may even lose his money or spend it on 
Christmas gifts. 


The only sure thing is that no child will ever use his own money to 
purchase a warm winter coat. 





THE ROAD TO EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN 


HAYDON BRIDGE, England—Union officials here have decided that at 
long last they have been handed the perfect argument against the ancient and 
absurd tradition of paying women school teachers less than men. For 17 years 
Olive Bury taught at a local school and then had her sex changed from female 
to male. When that was accomplished, Olive legally changed her name to Oliver, 
and then the fireworks started. First, the moment the name was changed, Oliver 
found he was entitled te $8.60 more a week than he got when he was Olive. And 
second, the local board of education immediately found iteelf involved in a wild 
debate on whether Oliver wasn’t entitled te back pay for the 17 years he taught 
as Olive. 
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MIRACLE IN THE RAIN—** 


Miracle In the Rain takes place in the Spring of 1942 
during the war in New York City. The characters are Ruth 
Wood (Jane Wyman), a pretty but plain, naive stenographer 
and Arthur Hugenon (Van Johnson), a tender and amusing 
soldier. 







Arthur innocently picks up Ruth one 
afternoon on her way home from work and 
they proceed to fall in love. After becom- 
» ing engaged, our soldier goes off to war 
wearing his good luck coin given him by 
F his girl who promises to wait patiently for 
‘* his return. This is where any resemblance 

7 to reality ends—but not the picture. 
2 The “miracle” has to do with passage 
of the good luck coin from Arthur in the 
3 hereafter, to the broken-hearted Ruth in 
(kik a church. 

Jane Wyman’s portrayal is uninspired, 
not at all meeting her usual performances. 
Van Johnson, on the other hand, is refreshing and humorous. 
It must be noted that the screen play by Ben Hecht does have 
some heartwarming scenes. Another good factor is the black 
and white film on a normal size screen, which tends to minimize 
the almost fantastic story lines. 


Miracle in the Rain is a little far-fetched, but then, 
miracles don’t happen very often, even in Hollywood. 


—ROSEMARIE DA SILVA 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT—xxkx* 


Alexander the Great is one of the few historical pictures 
ever to come out of Hollywood that captures all the splendor 
of its era. Filmed in Technicolor and CinemaScope, the natural 
beauty of the countryside, the brilliant colors of the Persian 
costumes and the more subdued tones worn by the Greeks form 
the perfect setting for this spectacular movie. 


Written, produced and directed by Robert Rossen, this film 
is unusual in its type because it does not 
dwell on bloody battle scenes. The author 
is chiefly concerned with Alexander, the 
man. Alexander trusted no one, kept him- 
self aloof, was evil to his parents and a 
riddle to his friends, but at the same time 
was a great leader and a wise man capable 
of warmth and generosity. His burning de- 
sire for glory turned his friends against 
him and at the age of thirty-three he died 
fulfilling the last detail of the prophesy 
told at his birth. 


This never-defeated conqueror, who 
believed himself descended from the Gods, Burton 
is expertly and sensitively played by Richard Burton. In the 
role of his father, Philip of Macedonia, who was considered 
little more than a barbarian by the Greeks, Fredric March is 
superb. Claire Bloom, as the widow Barsine, Alexander’s only 
true love, is radiantly beautiful and performs excellently. Also 
deserving credit is Danielle Darrieux in the part of Olympias, 
domineering mother of Alexander. The one complaint we would 
make is that the picture is somewhat too long. Two and a half 
hours is too much, even for Alexander. But this is a picture 
for all ages and all should see it. 
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—HELEN SCALA 
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unionist: 


What 


For more than five months, 55,000 Westinghouse work- 
ers were on strike in the longest, most bitter labor-man- 
agement struggle of this generation. The strikers were 
backed by the financial, moral and physical support of un- 
told thousands of union members who saw in the West- 
inghouse strike a fight whose outcome would directly af- 
fect their own hard-won union conditions and their pros- 
pects for further gains, With that stake in the IVE strike, 
workers everywhere—including RWDSU members—should 
study the results of the strike as closely as they followed 
its progress, and learn from it the lessons they may some- 
day need to fight for the preservation of their own union. 
Here is an analysis of the strike by a leading Chicago 


Workers Gained 
In Strike at 
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| Westinghouse 








By SIDNEY LENS 
For Labor’s Daily 


Did the Westinghouse workers win their 
strike? 


Most newspapers call it a draw. The Wall 
Street Journal says that “both IUE and West- 
inghouse made major concessions.” The Chicago 
Daily News points out that the workers lost 
some $100 million in wages and the company, 
some $290 million in production. Both sides, 
says the News, would be smart if each admitted 
that they had lost instead of won. 


There can be little question that the tinal 
settlement of this 156-day strike was a com- 
promise. The company got the five-year con- 
tract it wanted, but it was hedged with a lot 
of reopeners and the right to strike a number 
of times during this period. The company also 
gained the right to make time studies, but this 
too was circumscribed by the union’s right to 
arbitrate work standards. 


Management ate crow in being forced to re- 
hire 57 “discharged” strikers, but the union had 
to go back with 36 members on the unemployed 
list, waiting either for reinstatement through 
local negotiations or arbitration. 


COST-CUTTING 


Looked at in this light the union won only 
& partial victory. But the simple contractual 
facts do not tell the whole story. 


Here was a company that was falling behind 
its competitors. It wasn’t making money like 
GE, and it was in danger of severe losses. Its 
answer to this acute situation was typical of 
what employers do everywhere—they transfer 
the load onto the backs of their employees. Since 
they couldn’t compete well with other firms 
eae decided to cut costs by increasing the work 

ads. 


Make the workers do more work and you cut 
production costs—so ran the strategy. What’s 
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more the company said that this was none of 
the union’s blankety blank business. Manage- 
ment has the right to set any work standards 
it wants and not even the Lord himself can 
challenge it. 


The IVE, through its strike, has cut a deep 
wedge into this management theory. The com- 
pany had to agree finally that work standards 
WERE the union’s business, and that if the 
parties couldn’t agree the matter would go to 
arbitration by a neutral third party. Westing- 
house’s retreat on this point was, in effect, a 
notice to all employers that you can’t pass the 
buck on to the workingman’s shoulders. 


This, in itself, is no mean victory. 


TRIED TO DESTROY UNION 


Even more important, however, the union 
resisted the union-busting program of West- 
inghouse and preserved the organization intact. 
For the first time since the war a major na- 
tional company tried to destroy a union. The 
electrical firm went all-out with its “back-to- 
work” movements. It starved its employes, then 
tried to woo them through the picket line. 
Around Christmas it offered every employee a 
$100 loan just to win their good will. 


It must be admitted that there were some 
dangers for the union in this situation. The 
young IUE is a relatively poor organization. It 
had to borrow more than a million and a half 
dollars to pay relief. If 20 or 30 thousand strik- 
ers had succumbed to management’s strategy, 
the American labor movement would have been 
dealt a blow from which it would not have re- 
covered for years. No national firm has been 
able to smash a major union since the forma- 
tion of the CIO in 1935. If it had been done at 
Westinghouse it would have become a signal 
for a large scale offensive everywhere. 


In that attempt Westinghouse failed. A few 
thousand misguided workers, driven by despera- 
tion, did go through the lines for a while. A 


company--dominated “union” did put out some 
cheap propaganda in an effort to divide the 
ranks. 


RANKS HELD FIRM 


But the ranks held, the union remained intact, 
and the company not only had to retreat on 
many of its contract points, but far more im- 
portant—it had to give up its major strategical 
point, the destruction of the union itself. 


That is a real victory. It doesn’t show entirely 
in the paycheck. It isn’t fully clear from the 
contractual clauses. But it will show in many 
ways in the day-to-day life of this and many 
other unions. Scores of big companies which 
were undoubtedly thinking similar thoughts 
during those dramatic 1956 days, will now think 
twice before they try to destroy a union. 


When the General Motors workers went out 
on strike for sole collective bargaining rights 
in 1936-37, they weren’t granted that demand 
at the end of the strike. Some people at the time 
said that this was a major defeat. Some months 
later, during the Chrysler strike, this was 
repeated. Again the strikers didn’t get their 
major objective. 


ENORMOUS SACRIFICES 


But who can deny today, in retrospeet, that 
these strikes were grand victories? The issue 
wasn’t just “sole collective bargaining.” The 
issue was really whether a union could exist or 
not. The big companies weren’t interested in 
bargaining; what they wanted was to smash 
the unions. In that they failed in 1936-37. And 
in that the big Westinghouse corporation failed 
in 1955-56. 


The individual strikers themselves have, of 
course, made enormous sacrifices. Many of them 
will be “in the hole” for a year or two, trying 
to pay up their accumulated debts. A few will 
not see the strike in its total perspective, not 
realize what a great contribution they have 
made to labor as a whole, 
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How Much Should Workers’ Homes Cost? 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 
Consumer Expert for The Record 


The Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency has invited the na- 
tion’s housewives to write in their suggestions about how builders should 
make houses livable and comfortable for modern families. Families are 
asked to comment on such questions as: How much actual living value 
is offered by general-purpose rooms, “rumpus” rooms, carports, centrally- 
located kitchens; what is the best selection and arrangement of house- 
hold appliances; should floor plans be one-story and rambling or split- 
level and compact? 


Then, 100 women whose letters are selected will be brought to Wash- 
ington for a conference. The results will be used to help FHA advise build- 
ers in designing livable homes. 


This is a useful project, the questions are helpful and Housing Ad- 
ministrator Albert M. Cole is to be complimented on giving housewives 
a chance to say what kind of houses they’d like to have. The only flaw is 
that after they are all through planning the houses, they can’t afford 
to buy them at today’s prices. The questions on which housewives have 
been asked to comment omit the real housing problems of these times: 
the high price of houses and lots, the high financing charges and ex- 
orbitant closing fees; the noticeably poor construction of many new 
houses, and the present trend of builders to concentrate on more 
elaborate houses in the $15,000-$20,000 and up price class. 


The fact is, most wage-earners can’t really afford the houses now 
going up. The countrywide average price tag on new houses is now $13,700 
and is still rising. According to the yardstick generally used by mortgage 
lenders, a family can’t afford a house casting more than 214 times one 
year’s income, although conservative financial experts consider two times 
a year’s income to be safer. In contrast, the average industrial worker 
currently is earning about $4,000 a year, and so can’t afford more than 
a $10,000 house, and preferably, only an $8,000 one. 


Judging from the mail we get, if America’s families grasped this op- 
portunity to bring to FHA’s attention the housing problems that worry 
them most, here are the questions they would raise: 


Price of Homes: What can FHA and the Administration do to halt the 
alarming increase in the price of homes, and especially of building 
materials and plots? Construction costs rose about 5 per cent in 1955, 
with materials up about 6 per cent. An even worse problem is the cost of 
building lots. The outgoing president of the National Association of Home 
Builders has reported that the cost of raw land has gone up 30 to 40 per 
cent in the past two years. 


Soaring Property Faxes: What can the Administration and FHA do 
to help build schools, sewage plants, roads and other needs in expand- 
ing communities where small homeowners are now facing drastically 
increased taxes? In many new communities on the outskirts of large 
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cities, property taxes have jumped 40 per cent in the past four years as 
builders threw up thousands of new homes and departed the scene, leav- 
ing the towns without schools and other necessities for the new popula- 
tion, and the home buyers with increased carrying charges they never 
anticipated. 


Financing Costs: Would FHA recommend that the interest rate on 
FHA and VA insured homes be reduced to the pre-1953 rate of 4 and % 
per cent, and 4 per cent for veterans, instead of the present 5 for non- 
vets and 414 for vets? A reduction of only one-half of 1 per cent in the 
interest rate would reduce the monthly payments on a 20-year mortage 
five per cent and would FHA consider reducing the premium of one-half 
of 1 per cent it charges home buyers for guaranteeing their mortgages? 


The record shows that American families are not such bad risks that 
FHA must charge them a fee of actually eleven per cent of the interest 
on a mortgage to guarantee the lender against loss. For example, The 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York reports that delinquencies among 
homeowners are rare. Fewer than 50 of 46,000 mortgages held by this 
big lender have any delinquencies. This is a rate of only one-tenth of 
1 per cent. 


The high closing costs charged home buyers is another urgent matter 
for FHA consideration. Closing costs are often $150 to $250 and some- 
times more, depending on how much “kickback” passes among the title 
insurance company, lawyer, realtor, bank and other parties involved. 
For example, one buyer wrote this writer that his closing costs on a VA 
mortgage included $88 for title insurance and $175 for “bank handling 
charge,” which with recording fee and state mortgage tax made a total 
of $368. Such fees are out of all proportion to the services rendered. FHA 
and VA have been closing their eyes to the matter of excessive closing 
costs for too long. 


Better Construction Standards: It’s one thing for FHA to lay down 
guides to construction, and another for the FHA inspectors to see that 
the builders observe them. Either FHA has reduced its building standards 
to a jerry-built level, or inspectors aren’t doing their job, because build- 
ers are skimping in ways that add excessively to future ownership ex- 
penses. Builders skip studs, fail to line up studs properly, omit heat risers 
that the public is led to believe are a feature of expansion attics, use two- 
inch insulating batts instead of 34-inch full thick batts, and skimp 
seriously on foundations and heating systems. Most new houses this 
writer has observed are seriously under-rated in heating capacity, with 
too-small furnaces, inexpensive copper and aluminum convectors instead 
of the superior cast-iron ones and other defects that compel home- 
owners to burn more fuel and wear out their over-worked small furnaces 
prematurely. 

Moderate-income housewives who want to write FHA their sugges- 
tions about how to improve housing can send them to The Housing Ad- 
ministrator, Federal Housing and Home Finance Agency, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 
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LABOR NEWS ROUNDUP 








Kohler, Union ‘Miles Apart 
As 2,000 Strikers Carry On 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis. (PAI).—Some 2,000 bat- 
tle-hardened Kohler strikers, veterans of two 
years on the picket line, marked the second 
anniversary of their bitter dispute with the 
anti-union plumbing firm April 5. 

In a mass meeting of the strikers here, Emil Mazey, 
secretary- treasurer of the United Auto Workers, told 
cheering members of Local 833 that “it would be a 
crime against humanity” to accept the terms laid 
down for settlement by the Kohler Co. negotiators 
in recent Chicago talks. 

The mass meeting offered proof that the Kohler 
strikers are prepared to fight it out the third or 
fourth year, if. necessary. Much stress was being 
placed on the nationwide boycott of Kohler products, 
initiated last year by the UAW and now picking up 
steam. 

Mazey says that the union “hopes to create 
economic pressures to give us the climate to settle 
the strike fairly,” adding: “Pete Schoemann and 
his Plumbers union have responded splendidly to 
our campaign. The rank and file of American labor 
is sympathetic to our cause.” 

Don Rand, a UAW staffer who heads up the boy- 
cott work in Sheboygan, told the strikers that “we 
know more about Kohler sales than they know about 
themselves.” He had reference to the file maintained 
here on production and sales. 

Mazey warned the strikers that settlement of the 
strike along “the National Labor Relations route” 
may take another 2 or 3 years. Over 16,000 pages 
of transcript has been recorded. It took a four 
year legal battle with the Kohler Co. to win unem- 
ployment compensation for 12 fired enamelers. 

“We have no choice but to prosecute our charges 
of unfair labor practices before the National Labor 
Relations Board and intensify our boycott—until we 
can render a decision,’ Mazey said. He pledged con- 
tinued aid to the Kohler strikers, already reaching 
the $8 million mark. 

The Wisconsin CIO News reported that the meet- 
ing was a “spirited assemblage. Faces were weather- 
beaten from years of fresh-air picketing. But it was 
clear to all in the hall that there was no mood for 
surrender among the hundreds of Kohler strikers.” 


Warns Wealth Corrupts 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The charge that unlimited wealth 
in the United States still holds the dominant hand 
in American political life was made by Pres. O.A. 
Knight of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers in 
an address before District 9 Council meeting here. 

Citing the huge profits that American oil compa- 
nies are salting away each day while at the same time 
there are people in this country who are hungry and 
do not have decent clothing and homes, Knight de- 
clared: 

“That’s wrong, morally, economically and politi- 
cally wrong. Money is power. When there is too much 
money in one place there is too much power. This 
brings the ability to corrupt government—to buy and 
corrupt congressmen, state governors and legisla- 
tors so that they do not work in the interest of the 








KOHLER STRIKE ANNIVERSARY: Starting 

into the third year of their strike against Koh- 

ler Co., members of Local 833 UAW and their 

families get coffee, sandwiches and soup at 
the strike kitchen. 





people. It is dangerous to you, to me and to our 
country.” 

Knight said that the potential power of labor 
unions represented by the large number of unions 
has not yet been mobilized to sufficient degree to 
offset the power of the huge accumulations of 
money in the hands of corporations. “One or two 
people in high places in the corporations can mo- 
bilize the money to buy a congressman’s vote, but 
it is not so easy to mobilize the votes of members 
of labor unions,” he said. 

At the same time Knight warned that there is no 
truth “in the simple statement that economics are 
controlled purely by ‘supply and demand’.” He point- 
ed out that during the great depression of the ’Thir- 
ties, we had a plentiful supply of everything and 
plentiful demand by the people, but that what was 
lacking was purchasing power. 

He said that since the depression, organized labor 
had brought higher wages and therefore greater pur- 
chasing power. 

“Had it not been for this improvement in buying 
brought about by organized labor,” he said, “we 
would have had two or three years ago a depression 
worse than the one that started in 1929.” 


Sees Good Times Ahead 


WASHINGTON, (PAI) .—The Department of Labor 
is predicting good times ahead. On the basis of a 
recent survey, Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell 
reports that employers in the nation’s major labor 
market areas look for a relatively brisk pickup in 
employment this spring. 

The report said that all but nineteen major labor 
market areas anticipate job gains to mid-May. 
Usual seasonal expansion in construction, lumber- 
ing and food processing are expected to play a 
prominent role in the overall job increase. Small to 
moderate gains are expected in metal working in- 
dustries as well as in furniture, chemicals and 
petroleum refining. 





Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
Packinghouse to Merge 


CHICAGO, (PAI).—After lengthy negotia- 
tions agreement has been reached for merger 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and the 
United Packinghouse Workers to form one 
450,000-member union in the meat and related 
industries. The agreement is subject to mem- 
bership ratification. 

It will be the first amalgamation of two unions 
since the AFL and CIO were merged last December. 
Agreement on merger terms reached by negotiat- 
ing committees between the two unions has been 
approved by the Executive Board of both organiza- 
tions, it was announced by Pres. Earl W. Jimerson 
and Sec.-Treas. Patrick E. Gorman of the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Pres. Ralph Helstein and 
Sec.-Gen. G. R. Hathaway of the Packinghouse 
Workers. 


Simultaneous Conventions opening on June 11 
in Cincinnati, Ohio will act on the merger agree- 
ment and the constitution. There will be three 
Executive officers, a president, secretary-treasurer 
and general vice president. The President and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer will be chosen from the ranks 
of the Meat Cutters. 


The General Vice President will come from the 
Packinghouse Workers. An Executive Board of 33 
members will be set up under the merger agreement. 
Twelve of the positions will-be filled from the ranks 
of the UPWA, while the Amalgamated will fill 21. 

A joint statement by officers of the two organiza- 
tions said: 

“We are happy to say that the discussions which 
have been going on between our organizations for 
many months have been brought to a fruitful con- 
clusion. 

“We see great advances in store for the welfare 
of the 450 thousand workers who will be bound to- 
gether in this union. We expect additional thou- 
sands of presently unorganized men and women to 
join our ranks, as a result of this big forward step. 

“We are hopeful that this agreement, if and when 
approved by the membership of both organizations, 
will provide an impetus for the entire labor move- 
ment to consolidate its ranks and resolve jurisdic- 
tional problems.” 


South Changes Employer 


MIAMI—An employer with a northern record of 
successful cooperation with the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers has been waging a bitter battle against 
the same union here. 

The six week strike of the ACWA against Kane 
of Miami, a children’s wear manufacturer, has been 
marked by numerous incidents. The employer, the 
union charges, has engaged in many anti-labor acts. 

The union reports that the employer grabbed and 
bruised a 21-year-old Spanish-speaking picket and 
mother. Mrs. Nereida Perez. A warrant has been 
sworn out for the employer. The union is seeking at 
least 10 cents over the $1 minimum and fringe 
benefits. 








Montgomery Ward confirmed the 
opening of a catalog store in Wantagh, 
L. I. Price cuts averaging 10 percent 
are shown in their new summer catalog. 
. . . S. Klein and subsidiaries’ profits 
for six months soared to a record high, 
almost equaling net profit in the full 
fiscal year ended July 31, 1955. ... 
Lerner Stores recorded a 32.8% increase 
in net earnings in its fiscal year as sales 
rose 6.6% to an all-time high ... Macy’s 
in New York and California are trading 
fashions in the better dress and sports- 
wear departments to keep sales mov- 
ing .. . Sears, Roebuck topped its previ- 
ous record earnings in 1950 by 10.5% 
for the year ended Jan. 31, 1956 .. . Net 
profit of Bond Stores declined slightly 
in the six months ended Jan. 31, 1956 
over the like period of a year earlier ... 
Sak’s Fifth Avenue has acquired a new 
store in St. Louis, Mo... . Sales of New 
York department stores were 2% higher 
in March than in the same month last 
year ... A sharp increase in failures 
among apparel retailers in the month 


of March is reported by Dun & Brad- 
street. 
* + 7 

After breaking all production records 
by 9% for any three month period, the 
shoe industry is thinking of surpassing 
1955’s full-year mark. The three months 
just ended saw 164 million pairs of shoes 
turned out, according to estimates by 
the Tanners Council .. . Brown Shoe 
Co. raised prices on fall shoes for chil- 
dren and men by an average 4% at 
wholesale prices . . . Chain stores spent 
$77 million for air conditioning installa- 
tions in 1955, an increase of 42% from 
the previous record set in 1954 .. 
Among ten new retail operations open- 
ing in a shopping center near San 
Francisco are stores run by Sears, Roe- 
buck, W. T. Grant and Woolworth’s 
Although not a mail order firm, Wool- 
worth’s, the nation’s largest retail va- 
riety store chain, is issuing its first large 
“spring catalog” of merchandise. 


. + se 
The Labor Department reported, after 
a survey of 149 major industrial centers, 
that employment this spring will have 


a “relatively brisk pickup” ...A new 
version of gift-packaging in the hosiery 
department of B. Altman’s is to wrap 
each pair in a plastic tube-like container 
which can then be used for other pur- 
poses by the customer .. . By keeping 
suburban department stores open three 
nights weekly, many retailers are build- 
ing store volume .. . In this day and 
age of automation, nothing has taken 
the place of the pencil. Pencil-pushers 
in New York used over 146 million 
wooden lead pencils last year. 
7 - 7. 

Sales in 1955 for S. S. Kresge exceeded 
those of any prior year in the history 
of the corporation . . . Rexall Drugs had 
a decline in sales but an increase in 
profits for 1955 as compared with 1954. 

Record sales and earnings were 
achieved last year by Foremost Dairies 
and its subsidiaries .. . Standard Brands 
posted a three cent ‘a pound wholesale 
price reduction on its & Sanborn 
ground coffee sold nati in super- 
markets .. . Total sales of Safeway and 
subsidiaries last year were $1,932,243,- 
202, largest in company history . . . Rep- 


resentatives of Japan’s silk fabrics in- 
dustry have asked the United States to 
reduce or remove altogether the tariffs 
on silk materials because these goods 
are non-competitive ... Consolidated 
Foods Corp. reported substantial in- 
creases in sales and profits~for the 
thirty-six weeks ended March 10, 1956 
compared with the like period a year 
ago. 
* +” J 
Kirven’s, a department store in 
Columbus, Ga., has come up with a new 
advertising set-up which includes a 
kiddie talent show every Saturday morn- 
ing and a bus that covers the city pick- 
ing up customers .. . Consumers in- 
creased their instalment debt by $15 
million in February, the Federal Reserve 
Board reported . .. Retail sales on a 
nation wide basis during the second 
quarter of this year are expected to 
show a gain of 4 to 5%, says the Inter- 
national Statistical Bureau . . . Average 
retail food prices declined slightly in 
the January-February period according 
to the Department of Labor. 
—Coempiled by Rosemarie DaSilva 
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Here she is: the winner of The Record’s ‘Union Queen’ 
contest! Nineteen-year-old Berniece Caraway of Birmin- 
gham, Alabama won the hearts and votes of more “Record” 
readers than any other finalist. 

The balloting gave Berniece 510 votes; runner-up Judy 
Blumenthal, 489; Hazel Knight, 465; Frances Wallace, 
408; Edna Vazquez, 306; for a grand total of 2,178 votes. 

Winner Berniece (whose statistics, you will remem- 
ber, are 5’914” tall, weight 140, and 36-26-37 for bust, waist 
and hips) is thrilled, as are her fellow union members in 
Birmingham, her parents and just about everybody else. 
She’ll be coming up to New York to claim her prizes as 
soon as the necessary arrangements can be made. Watch 
for her in future issues of The Record. (For more details 
on Berniece, see story and photo on Page 8.) 


The four other finalists will receive 
prizes too in the very near future. To 
them, to all the other lovely contestants, 
to all those who voted for their favor- 
ites—our sit.cere thanks for making this 
an interesting and exciting contest. 





